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absolutcr Gegensatz"? — P. 253, 1. 6, wandelten 
= wanderten. — P. 254, L 25, satbpotumes. — 
P. 257, X, and elsewhere. Bead Biographieen 
instead of Biographic. 



Hans Frobuohbb. 



Ooucher College. 



Etudes de grammaire franeaise logique. Le 
lien dn mode dans le temps, dans Fespace. 
Par F. G. Guillaume. Fascicule II: Les 
temps. Paris, Fischbacher, 1913. 136 pp. 

We are indebted to Mr. Guillaume for a 
study of the tenses from an entirely new stand- 
point. Whereas hitherto the position of the 
verb in time has been the basis of investigation, 
this author considers the question primarily in 
terms of space. His study is a philosophical 
one, and gives a new point of vantage from 
which to control the field. This analysis will 
confine itself to his general theories and their 
application to the past tenses. 

Guillaume finds in the human mind a con- 
stant tendency to express the present or actual 
in terms of its cause; the mind displaces itself 
and seeks to give what happened afterward by 
what occurred before. This "virtual" con- 
sciousness is seen in the historian who loses 
himself in another age; in the author wbo 
throws his personality into that of his creation. 
J'avais mis mon chapeau is the virtual expres- 
sion of mon chapeau Stait sur ma tete. 

Space is the field in which intention is car- 
ried out; the two are closely united; infinite 
space represents an infinite intention. Every 
verb has its own intention, which grows as the 
actual interest is reduced and the virtual in- 
terest increases. The following examples show 
a steady growth from the actual interest "to 
cause flight" to the virtual interest "to pro- 
long flight" 

(1). An expressive cry. 

(2). Va-ren. 

(3). Rentre chez toi. 

(4). Pars pour VAmerique. 



The limit of the virtual is infinity, and the 
field of intention is therefore the possible. A 
cause must have an effect in time not occupied 
by the cause; therefore we have relative time, 
which can necessarily be converted into space. 
It is the position of the act in space, not the 
time of the act, that determines tense. That 
is to say, we must know what phase of the act 
is being used by thought to change the actual 
into the virtual, and, in order to study the 
verb to advantage, we must first translate the 
verb into terms of its intention. Special con- 
sideration is given to the process of finding the 
true intention of a given verb. 

To be concrete, let us take the verb prendre, 
the intention of which is " to have," " to pos- 
sess." If we think of this activity as passing 
back and forth from existence to non-existence, 
its field will be a plane. Of this space we shall 
consider only that portion which represents past 
time, and which we shall suppose to open at 
A and close at B. At A the intention has not 
yet been realized; avoir exists only as a limit; 
the entrance into past space is therefore at the 
past definite. Upon passing A we enter a field 
where action is in process; some possession ex- 
ists, and a part is to follow. This is the im- 
perfect. At B, intention is complete but the 
interval since completion is nil; here we have 
the past anterior, a highly imaginary tense. 
Finally upon leaving B we enter upon a " post- 
verbal" space; the action is completed and the 
pluperfect exists. Having gone beyond its in- 
tention, the act is post-verbal. 

From this illustration it will be possible to 
understand Guillaume's table of possibilities 
for a verb in the past. Une actualiU passee se 
diroule en espace a partir: 

(1). d'une intention non sommSe — passe 
defini. 

(2). d'une intention sommee — passe ante- 
rieur. 

(3). oJun dessin 1 non sommS ou se dessi- 
nant — imparfait. 

(4). Sun dessin sommS ou destine" — plus- 
gueparfait. 

1 This expression is better understood in connection 
with Guillaume's phrase: "un verbe est U detain 
d'une intention." 
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There remains the past indefinite. Here all 
stopping-points in the past space are obliter- 
ated, and from some point in post-verbal space 
all the preceding act is summed up. The past 
indefinite is a tense very high in the intellec- 
tual order, if we are to measure intelligence by 
this power to transform the actual into the 
virtual. 

As will be seen from this analysis, such a 
theory implies a very great unconscious power 
of logical correlation. Guillaume has consid- 
ered this question at length and holds that there 
is nothing improbable in such a view. His 
argument can only be indicated. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that in the " real " there 
is no logic; all is absurd, i. e., we see no rela- 
tions. As the real is transformed into the vir- 
tual, the absurd yields to the unforeseen and 
finally to the logical. " On, fait de Vincon- 
science avec de la conscience." 

The obscurity of certain portions of this 
work are due largely to the nature of the sub- 
ject discussed, and such sibylline phrases as: 
par trop discerner les causes la causalite s'iva- 
nouit will be found most suggestive upon fur- 
ther study. In fact, this treatment of the 
tenses is a rich field of ideas in many lines, and 
curious points of view, even upon such subjects 
as history and philosophy, are given in a form 
that holds the attention and demands the closest 
thought. Those interested in linguistic theory 
will find profit in following Guillaume's dis- 
cussion, whether they accept all his views or 
not. 

There has often been a tendency in syntac- 
tical matters to catalog phenomena without a 
due consideration of the subjective side. In 
this work, the author seems to have erred in 
the other direction; the theoretical and philo- 
sophical aspects have been worked out more 
carefully than the historical development or 
practical application. A considerable study 
from the historical standpoint would be neces- 
sary to establish some of the statements made. 
It might not be difficult to uphold them in cer- 
tain cases, as in the comparison of the German 
and French, in which discussion Guillaume 
shows that the French have a stronger feeling 



for the virtual side; a study of the Eomance 
future and past compound tenses would prob- 
ably bear this out, though the difference might 
be less marked than is supposed. But there is 
nothing to justify historically the statement 
that the past anterior occurs only after certain 
expressions (p. 74), nor will the development 
of the tenses allow so marked a line of division, 
at least in their origin, between the imperfect 
and pluperfect. 

The chief practical value of Guillaume's work 
is as corroborative material. The best illustra- 
tion of this point is the following: For some 
years there has been an attempt, notably among 
German writers, to deny that repetition is in- 
timately connected with the nature of the im- 
perfect. The last instance of this at hand is 
found in a recent publication of Lorck, 8 who 
goes so far as to deny also that duration is es- 
sential to the tense, and argues for a " momen- 
tary imperfect" {1/ enfant jouait qwrnd sa 
mere entra) as distinct from one like the fol- 
lowing: L' enfant jouait tandis que sa sceur 
travaillait. In reality there is no difference in 
the subjective attitude. No indication is given 
that the action ceased in the first case, nor is 
there justification for the statement that defi- 
nite duration is given in the following: II ne 
sortait pas tant que durait Vhiver. Lorek's 
position is untenable upon a logical application 
of his own theory that the essential in the im- 
perfect is non-completion. According to Guil- 
laume's results, repetition demands a special 
tense. We have here an attempt to give the 
actual without positive actuality. The mind 
sees not a series of facts but their frequency, 

•Lorck, E., Paas6 dtfmi, Imparfait, Passe" indifini 
I, II, ITT. Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, VI, 
1, 2, 3, pp. 43-57; 100-113; 177-191. Reprinted 
separately and with addition of 27 pages, Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winter, 1914. 73 pp. Lorck and 
Guillaume discuss a number of points in common 
and it is interesting to compare their results. In 
general, Lorck tries to simplify too much, to explain 
all phenomena in the same way. His premises are 
essentially right, though not new. He follows his 
theory to the extent of contradicting Brunetiere in a 
case of interpretation (p. 108). Lorek's explana- 
tion is not particularly good in a number of cases, 
as for the elle 4crivait type (p. 180) and for diseours 
indirect litre (pp. 182-183). 
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rhythm, tendency. No positive instant is given. 
This lack of positive elements keeps us from 
seeing the action in terms of space, and we 
therefore have what the author calls "extra- 
spatial " time. The imperfect for repetition is 
mentioned (p. 58) as un depassement du sys- 
Ume verbal par V 'esprit, c'est-a-dire, h resultat 
d'une interpretation. Nevertheless, as extra- 
spatial time gives no positive instant, tout ce 
qui s'y pose vient a I'imparfait; aucune autre 
forme n'est possible. This statement is, how- 
ever, too broad. Historically the pluperfect 
should possess this power. The present also 
must have it. 

Among other points brought out by Guil- 
laume we may mention as important the fol- 
lowing: (a) The meaning of the particular 
verb is essential and must be considered to- 
gether with the tense, (b) The relations be- 
tween the conditional mood and tense axe well 
discussed, (c) The analysis of the difference 
between the past definite and the past indefinite 
is good, also the treatment of the imperfect in 
narration. The latter is said to be sometimes 
more satisfactory, since it is cause qui se noue, 
as distinct from the past definite which is 
closely related to time and gives merely facts — 
cause qui se denoue. (d) Linguistic study 
should occupy itself with flexion, which is s 
measure of intellectual power, rather than with 
vocabulary, a sum of ignorance. Le mot ne 
dSfinit pas I'oojet, il nous dispense de le definir. 

Gubtav G. Laubsohbb. 

Randolpk-Macon Woman's College. 



Die Braut von Messina, oder die feindUchen 
Bruder, ein Trauerspiel mil Choren, von 
Schiller. Edited by TCawt. Bbbul. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1913. 

Professor Breul's scholarship is too minute 
and too well grounded to warrant the expecta- 
tion of finding positive errors in his editorial 
work. Such criticism as may seem due to his 
edition of Die Braut von Messina arises chiefly 



from the fact that he has not discriminated in 
method and completeness of treatment between 
Wilhelm Tell and the present play. Wilhelm 
Tell will be read by high school students and 
college Freshmen; Die Braut von Messina will 
be read chiefly by Juniors or Seniors. Accord- 
ingly it seems obvious that the critical appar- 
atus for the latter play need not be so com- 
plete, so primary as for the former. Yet the 
editor has pursued here the same method as 
there: he has followed the undisciplined peda- 
gogical instinct for telling all he knows. Ac- 
companying a text of 121 pages he has pub- 
lished a critical apparatus of 250 pages, of 
which 115 are purely textual notes. 

To cite many instances of quite primary and 
superfluous notes would be to reflect the same 
error of method in this review. A few in- 
stances will Buffice to justify the criticism. P. 
123 : " The word Aufzug m. is derived from 
auf ziehen, 'to draw up', 'to raise'. When 
the curtain is lifted up in the theatre an act 
begins, hence Aufzug comes to mean 'act.' 
Another meaning is ' parade ', ' procession ', and 
another is 'lift', 'hoist' The word often de- 
notes a somewhat comical appearance. The 
term Aht, m. (fr. the French ode, Lat. actus) 
is also much used in German." Aside from the 
elementary nature of these notes, it must be 
observed that the one on the 'comical appear- 
ance' is not at all clear, certainly not to a 
student who needs a synonym for ' draw up.' — 
P. 126: "L. 26. Der Eindheit frohe Emig- 
Jeeit, viz., that happy union which is natural 
and usual with children. It does not mean 
that these brothers were ever happily united 
during their childhood. See 1. 28."— P. 127: 
"L. 36. This line has six accented syllables. 
See the Introduction, p. lxxxiii." Cannot Eng- 
lish students count for themselves? — P. 128: 
"L. 55. Losung, f. 'watchword', 'signal.'" 
In general there is a superfluity of lexicograph- 
ical and mythological notes, made more heavy 
by repetition. Since a complete vocabulary is 
not attached, the student is supposed to have a 
dictionary and ought to be allowed to use it. 
The same observation applies to the dictionary 
of antiquities. 

The note on 1. 95 (p. 129) is misleading and 



